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Foresters have long argued that continued livestock grazing of farm woodlots 
is harmful. Many farmers agree; others contend that the woodlot forage is 
more valuable than the trees, that the cost of fencing exceeds the damage to 
trees, that grazing is needed to keep down the undergrowth as an aid to maple- 
sap collection, or that light grazing does little damage to the woodlot. Much 
of the argument has been based on opinion. Studies of many woodlots by many 
investigators in neighboring Northeastern States, as well as in New York State, 
give actual facts. 

Continued heavy grazing eventually destroys a woodlot. The young trees 
are destroyed and the soil is packed until it cannot hold enough water for healthy 
tree growth. The lack of water, together with trampled roots, eventually causes 
stagheads (dead tree tops). Dead wood and rot soon develop in the remaining 
branches and trunk, until a tree dies. 

The results of continued heavy grazing are easily seen, but the effects of light 
grazing take place so slowly that damage may not be noticed. Even light graz- 
ing results in the disappearance of most seedlings and saplings, especially valu- 
able white ash, sugar maple, and basswood, which cattle seem to prefer to beech 
and red maple. As a result, these comparatively worthless trees may predominate 
in later years. When soil is compacted gradually, feeder roots in the upper six 
inches are damaged and a tree's diameter growth may be cut in half. 


Half of New York's woodlots are grazed 
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Heavy grazing has compacted the soil and destroyed the seedlings and 


saplings in this poorly managed woodlot. 


Prior cutting has taken many of 


the good trees but left too high a proportion of beech. 


Natural forest soil is like a sponge that collects and holds rain water. In 
one test, soil from an ungrazed woodlot absorbed water 40 times faster than 
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Amount of water absorbed by pine 
and oak forest soils. Results were 
obtained by pouring water into 
three-inch diameter cylinders driven 
two inches in the soil. (Graph re- 
printed from Lake States Forest Exp. 
Sta. Tech. Note No. 556. 1959.) 


compacted soil of a woodlot that had 
been grazed for only 10 years. Results 
of other tests are shown in the accom- 
panying graph. 

Compaction often causes water to 
run overland and to start erosion, 
especially on steep slopes. Water run- 
off was studied for several years in 
Wisconsin with the following results: 

Steep grazed woods, run-off 295 
barrels per acre per year. 

Steeper ungrazed woods, run-off 6 
barrels per acre per year. 

Steep grazed pasture, run-off 92 
barrels per acre per year. 

Grazing also reduces leaf litter and 
undergrowth, permitting deep soil 
freezing, which prevents water absorp- 
tion in the soil, and early melting of 
the snow, which adds to spring flood 
hazards. 
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In woodlots where the crown canopy is still nearly closed and there is little 
or no sod cover, exclusion of livestock allows natural reproduction to become 
established in 10 to 15 years. If stagheads are common and a heavy sod present, 
it may be better to cut the trees and convert to pasture. 


Value of the Woods for Grazing 


If grazing is so damaging to trees and soil, how much value do cattle receive? 
Several striking experiments give the answer. In Indiana, a steer lost weight in 
the summer when given the range of six acres of oak-hickory woods. In Iowa, 
30 acres of woodlot were required to support one cow for six months. 

A five-year experiment in Wisconsin, involving 29 sample areas, gives the 
best proof. Most of the woodland pasture had considerable sod and grass. 
The average annual production of feed (dry weight) per acre was as follows: 


Woodland pasture — 276 pounds (poor quality) 
Untreated open pasture — 1453 pounds 
Renovated open pasture — 3210 pounds 
More and better feed could be obtained by improving one acre of present 
pasture than by turning the cows into six acres of open woods. 


The large old trees have been cut for lumber in this well-managed wood- 
lot. Protection from grazing has permitted a new, fast-growing stand of 
straight sugar maple, ash, and yellow poplar. These currently need thin- 
ning to maintain good growth. 
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Some woods plants are poisonous to cattle, especially when good forage is 
scarce in early spring or in drought periods. Poisonous plants include choke 
cherry, black cherry, Dutchman's breeches, bracken fern, certain nightshades, 
and white snakeroot. Poisoning may cause a loss of milk production, if not loss 
of the cow. 


Grazing and Maple Sap 


It is generally recognized that continued heavy grazing destroys the sugar 
bush, although some maple sirup producers point with pride to good yields from 
large, open trees. These good yields are caused by the large leaf-bearing portion 
of the tree and the openness of the area. It is better to obtain large, open trees 
by use of the axe and chainsaw than through grazing. 


Rot in treetops and deep soil freezing have decreased sap production in heav- 
ily grazed sugar bushes. In one study, the ungrazed sugar bush produced about 
six more gallons of sirup per acre each year than the grazed sugar bush. In 
very lightly grazed sugar bushes, sap flow seems to be influenced much more 
by weather than by grazing. Sap flow is reduced, however, by cold north and 
west winds sweeping through wood lots where no undergrowth remains. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


Cattle do benefit from using the woodlot; they receive protection from flies 
and wind, and find much needed shade in hot weather. How can cattle receive 
these benefits while effects detrimental to the woodlot are avoided? There may 
be a place for some of the following practices on many New York farms: 

Fence off a small portion of the woodlot next to good pasture so cows may 
enter for part-time protection. 

Fence a lane through woods from one pasture to another. 

Make special tree plantings at strategic parts of the pasture. 

In woods with little slope next to good improved pastures, cattle may not do 
enough damage to warrant fencing. 
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